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Tsutsumu; The Art of the Japanese Package , an exhibition on view at 
The Cleveland Museum of Art from January 18 through February 20, 1977, provides 
a rare view of an ancient but rapidly disappearing Japanese craft. Tsutsumu > 
from the Japanese verb ”to wrap," describes the traditional art of wrapping 
commonplace objects -- mainly food items -- in beautiful and functional packages 
fashioned from the simplest natural materials: various woods, bamboo, straw, and 
clay, or their derivatives, paper, cloth, and ceramics. 

The exhibition, organized jointly by Japan House Gallery, New York, and 
The American Federation of Arts, consists of 221 packages, ranging from simple 
leaf wrappings for rice cakes to handsomely decorated ceramic containers for sakfe. 
All of the packages were acquired for the exhibition in Japan in 1974 by Tokyo 
designer Hideyuki Oka. 

The shapes and designs of these packages have evolved over centuries of 
use and experimentation by anonymous craftsmen. Some have a history of more than 
a thousand years . 

In the introduction to the catalog which he wrote for the exhibition. Oka 
examines the sources of traditional Japanese packaging: "Doubtless the earliest 
packaging was accomplished by wrapping a given object in whatever material lay 
at hand. The outcome was not only adequate for storing and transporting the object 
but might well have been a simple, beautiful shape free of all excess and extra- 
vagance." 
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Among the oldest and most ingenious examples of this utilitarian type of 
packaging are the rice straw wrappings for eggs, dried fish, and preserved vegetables. 
Another readily available material widely used in packaging from earliest times 
is bamboo. The paperlike sheath of the bamboo shoot, as well as the leaves of the 
plant, have been used in a number of wrappings on display. A variety of baskets are 
woven of bamboo strips, and hollowed-out bamboo stems make excellent containers 
for several foods. 

A more sophisticated type of packaging is that which developed through the 
experimentation of professional craftsmen working in established shops. Fine- 
grained woods, dyed and printed papers, pictures, and calligraphy are employed to 
create packages that often have more charm and value than the objects being wrapped. 
The refinements of this type of packaging can be seen in the imaginative wrappings 
for confections, such as the candy bags from Shizuoka City, designed to represent 
the girls who pick the tea for which the region is famous. The dyed paper copies 
patterns for kimono fabrics and the hats are miniatures of those worn by the tea 
pickers . 

Whatever material they are made of, the packages on exhibit are so attractive 
that they would be difficult to discard, and many of them can be put to later use 
as storage containers or even as decorative objects. 

Westerners, accustomed to mass production and disposable packaging, may 
wonder why Japanese artisans would take such pains to wrap commonplace objects. 

The answer, according to Oka, lies in the traditional Japanese belief that every 
object, no matter how small or cheap, has a value, and that it can and should be 
made beautiful. The extraordinary handwork involved in making these packages, says 
Oka, is also motivated by consideration for others: 

"Even in the case of a small cake, whether you are giving it as a gift 
or selling it to a customer, you take the trouble to wrap it prettily no matter 
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how troublesome or inefficient the act may be, simply because you hope that whoever 
receives it will enjoy opening the package and eating the cake." 

Unfortunately, laments Oka, the cultural values and attitudes which inspired 
this kind of packaging are changing. Cheaper and more efficient methods of 
packaging are replacing the traditional craft of tsutsumu . While he does not deny 
that the modern system of mass production has made life easier and more comfortable, 
he asks, "Have we not suffered a huge and irrevocable loss in exchange for so much 
convenience and so much emphasis on material values?" 

Gallery talks on the exhibition, which is installed in the Museum's upper 
level exhibition gallery, are scheduled at 1:30 p.m. daily from January 19 through 
January 25 and on February 16 and February 20. 

The exhibition catalog, which contains illustrations and descriptions of 
every package in the show, is available from the Museum's sales desk for $5.95. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



